The Changing Interpretation of 
the Civil War 
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No other event in American history has produced such a flood of 
controversial historical literature as has the Civil War.* ‘The reasons for 
this are plain. The very complexity of the interwoven social, economic, 
religious, psychological, and political factors, some of them very obscure 
or elusive, all of them difficult of quantitative analysis, has baffled even 
the most impartial investigators. No other event in our history caused 
such widespread suffering or aroused such partisan feeling. Finally, 
since the conflict was primarily sectional, mass opinion in each section, 
reinforced by common memories and prejudices, hardened into a tradi- 
tion which was all but impervious to criticism. 

Contemporary writers, inevitably partisan, explained the steps which 
led up to hostilities in the terms of the party conflicts of thirty years. 
Since the belief was common in the North that the secession leaders had 
attempted to break up the Union because they could not control it, there 
was little difficulty in joining to this thesis the idea that they had sought 
control in order to force the institution of slavery not only into the 
territories but also into the free states. Secession, it was asserted, was 
the result of a treasonable conspiracy, conceived long before and aided 
and abetted by Northern ‘‘doughfaces” like President Buchanan. The 
settlement of Texas by slaveholders, the Revolution by which unscrupu- 
lous men tore that vast area from Mexico in order to annex it to the 
United States, the War with Mexico for more slave territory, the Fugi- 


1 This paper was read as the presidential address before the Southern Historical Associa- 
tion at Nashville, Tennessee, November 20, 1936. 
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tive Slave Law of 1850, the Kansas-Nebraska Act, the judicial con- 
spiracy of the Dred Scott case and, finally, the effort to break up the 
Union—all (and more) were but links in the chain which bound the 
slave-owning aristocracy to parricidal treason. Most of these charges 
had been the peculiar contributions of the abolitionists and as such had 
been laughed at by conservative Northerners for years; but under stress 
of the war psychosis they quickly came to be accepted by the majority of 
the people. Then the final step was to make this the official version of 
the origins of the desolating conflict. 

In the South the explanation was equally simple and fully as vera- 
cious. Northern manufacturers and capitalists had joined with fanatical 
abolitionists to overthrow the constitutional rights of the Southern 
states, the one in order to subject Southern agriculture to heavy burdens 
for the promotion of Northern wealth, the other to break down the 
beneficent Southern social-racial system and, by inaugurating a war of 
races, destroy white civilization and elevate the African to a position for 
which he was not fitted. The Southern states, exercising their sovereign 
rights, had withdrawn from fellowship with the free states in order to 
protect their people from destruction by a hostile sectional majority. 
For them it was a war of defense against wicked aggression and 
threatened subjugation. Thus, in the main, ran the arguments. 

For the most part the earliest histories followed these assumptions. 
Horace Greeley, writing the preface to his American Conflict in April, 
1864, while men were fighting and dying all the way from northern 
Virginia to the borders of Texas, could see no cause for this carnage 
but the efforts of arrogant slaveholders to destroy a government which 
they could not control. Even the philosophical scientist, Dr. John W. 
Draper, whose three-volume work’? was begun in the midst of the war 
and who endeavored to get at the fundamental differences between the 
sections by a study of geographic and climatic influences, could see 
nothing in the immediate causes of the dreadful scourge but the tyranny 
of the slave power and the treasonable ambitions of the Southern 
leaders. And so it was with a host of lesser men. One able Northern 


2 The Civil War in America, 3 vols. (New York, 1867-1870). 
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writer, George Lunt, whose Origins of the Late War appeared in 1866, 
held that ‘‘slavery, though made an occasion, was not in reality the 
cause of the war,” but that Northern politicians had made use of the 
slavery issue as an avenue to power and had forced war upon the South 
as a means of maintaining their control. But Lunt, a conservative 
Massachusetts Whig who had turned Democrat and had been a con- 
sistent opponent of the abolitionists, was a lone voice in New England. 

The most prolific wartime Southern writer, Edward A. Pollard, in his 
First Year of the War*® declared that the conflict had been brought 
about by unscrupulous Northern politicians and business men who had 
consolidated the numerical majority of their own section on the pretext 
of staying the advance of slavery but with the real design of destroying 
the constitutional rights of the Southern states and subverting the 
Constitution itself in order both to seize upon supreme power and to 
rob their Southern opponents of their property. In short, he turned 
back upon the free state leaders the same accusations that they had 
made against the Southern slaveowners. In his more famous postwar 
book, The Lost Cause,‘ Pollard softened his tone but in substance 
reiterated the charges. 

As the war years receded, books and articles dealing with various 
aspects of the great conflict flowed from the presses in a steady stream. 
While most of them were concerned with the story of military opera- 
tions, a considerable number continued the controversy over the re- 
sponsibility for the waste of life and property. Time does not permit 
the mention of more than a few of these contributions to the wordy 
warfare. 

In 1868 Alexander H. Stephens of Georgia, a Unionist on grounds of 
expediency until his state seceded, published the first volume of his 
Constitutional View of the War between the States and followed it 
with the second volume in 1870. Stephens defended the right of seces- 
sion on the basic theory of the absolute sovereignty of each individual 
state, the doctrine first clearly set forth by John C. Calhoun. In 1872 


8 Second edition, revised (Richmond, 1862). 
4New York, 1866. 
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Henry Wilson, abolitionist senator from Massachusetts and later vice- 
president of the United States, published the first of his three volumes 
on the History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America,’ the 
title of which sufficiently indicates the argument. In 1881 Jefferson 
Davis finished The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government, a 
defense of the Southern cause and of his administration of the Con- 
federacy. Like Stephens, Davis held that slavery was merely incidental 
to and not the true cause of the war. The Southern states had only 
exercised the sovereign right of self-determination in withdrawing from 
a Union in which they could no longer expect protection of their rights 
under the Constitution, and war had then been forced upon an inde- 
pendent Southern people by an aggressive and imperialistic government 
at Washington. The Davis-Stephens argument was legalistic and there- 
fore limited, but it was so strongly stated that it appealed to Southern 
readers who were seeking for some fundamental principle in the line 
of the Southern tradition upon which to justify the cause for which they 
had suffered so much. In the middle eighties two eminent Republicans, 
James G. Blaine and John A. Logan, gave to the public political 
memoitrs® which, while adding nothing of importance to the nationalist 
dialectics, were widely read and served to strengthen the familiar tenets 
of their party and section. 

Meanwhile, no less effective work in the formulation of the rival 
traditions was being done by thousands of men of lesser prominence— 
editors, politicians, preachers, teachers, and platform lecturers. In the 
North the “Union-savers” and the abolitionists had joined forces early 
in the war. The abolitionists, strong in the churches, had been able to 
add religious and moral sanctions to the cause of unionism, thereby 
adding immeasurably to the popularity of their interpretation of the 
conflict. In fixing the war guilt upon the secessionists and especially 
upon the “slaveholding aristocracy,” the conviction that religion and 
morality were on the side of the victors induced a pleasing sense of 

5 Boston, 1872-1877. 


6 James G. Blaine, Twenty Years of Congress, 2 vols. (Norwich, Conn., 1884-1886) ; 
John A. Logan, The Great Conspiracy (New York, 1886). 
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righteousness; while the evidence that through God’s will the nation 
most favored by Him of all this modern world had been preserved in 
its territorial integrity, and the most conspicuous outpost of Satan’s 
dominion had been eliminated from America, was a crowning satisfac- 
tion. (The equally religious Southerner, accustomed likewise to rely 
upon the workings of the Divine Will, had some difficulty in adjusting 
himself to this mysterious manifestation, except when he agreed with 
the pious old North Carolinian that there had been ‘a temporary 
interruption of the workings of Providence.” ) But the growing North- 
etn tradition gathered strength from other advantages. The Northeast 
especially enjoyed an amazing prosperity during the early postwar years, 
and eager business men, having quickly learned how useful government 
could be to business, looked back to the war as the beginning of a better 
and brighter day. Thousands of others, who had shared neither in the 
righteous exaltation nor in the new profits, settled down into the 
opinions of their neighbors. As society adjusts itself to revolutionary 
change and proceeds to build or extend its institutional edifice upon the 
new plan, it displays an irresistible impulse to accept and justify the 
established order. Success justifies itself; in the long run the victor is 
always right. Again, the literary dominance of New England, where 
for years most of the histories were written, enabled ‘the New England 
point of view’ to permeate the thinking of the greater part of the 
country. Northern textbooks in use throughout the nation fixed ever 
more firmly in the popular mind the nationalist and antislavery inter- 
pretation of the causes and character of the war. 

The Southern cause was as much on the defensive in this battle of 
interpretations as ever the Confederacy had been on bloodier fields. 
While many families doubtless resented the loss of their slaves, most 
Southerners professed to be entirely satisfied that the peculiar institution 
was gone and insisted that they had gone to war to protect their homes 
from invasion, not to save the property of the slaveholders.’ Those who 

7 This statement was literally correct, since the Confederate call to arms in 1861 was to 
repel invasion, but it ignores the slavery issue as a cause of secession while it indicates 


that after the war the Southerners were more responsive to the attitude of other peoples 
toward slavery than they had been before the war. 
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were in public life and were looked upon as the spokesmen of the 
stricken South saw that it was essential to the welfare of their people, 
in both business and politics, that reconciliation between the sections be 
effected as quickly as possible and that the Democratic party should be 
able to recover its strength in the dominant North. Therefore, they had 
powerful motives for accepting the results of the war without further 
recrimination and for stilling controversy by saying as little as possible 
about the causes. This last consideration, however, had little weight 
with the masses of the people who saw no improvement in their condi- 
tion by reason of the triumph of the North. While conceding that 
secession had proved a mistake in expediency, they stubbornly insisted 
that it had been justified in principle and by the dangers which had 
threatened them in 1861. 

Long before the survivors of the Civil War had finished giving the 
public their versions of the great convulsion, a new group of historians 
had begun to attract attention. In 1876, 1880, and 1883 appeared the 
initial volumes of the series projected by Hermann von Holst,* James 
Schouler,’ and John B. McMaster,*® respectively, who had severally 
undertaken to explain the history of the country from the Revolution 
to the Civil War. That their eyes were fixed upon that struggle as the 
climax of the story attests their belief in its overwhelming significance. 
Von Holst and Schouler, holding to the older conception of history as 
past politics, confined their narratives almost exclusively to political 
contests and constitutional questions and used as their sources the 
published writings of the early statesmen, governmental documents, 
Federal and state, and the debates in Congress. McMaster, whose 
interest was in social history, added the files of old newspapers to his 
sources. It would be unfair to these men to reproach them for the 

8 The Constitutional and Political History of the United States, 8 vols. (Chicago, 1876- 
1892), I. This volume was first published in Germany in 1873 under the title Verfassung 
und Demokratie der Vereinigten Staaten while von Holst was teaching in the new Uni- 
vetsity of Strassburg. 

® History of the United States under the Constitution, 7 vols. (New York, 1880- 
1890), I. 


10 A History of the People of the United States from the Revolution to the Civil War, 
8 vols. (New York, 1883-1892), I. 
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narrow range of their source materials, since they had access to no such 
vast collections as are available to the historical worker today. But in 
other respects the limitations of Schouler and von Holst are cleat 
enough to anyone who looks into their nearly forgotten volumes. James 
Schouler was a New England lawyer, thoroughly imbued with the 
nationalist-antislavery conception of the background of the secession 
movement and wholly incapable of understanding the point of view of 
any section other than New England. Von Holst, a German scholar 
who had suffered much for liberal principles before he came to New 
York as a penniless immigrant in 1867, looked upon slavery with 
horror as the very embodiment of evil and upon the proslavery Southern 
leaders as wicked men. The outbreak of the war in 1861 was the 
consequence of a long-laid and carefully executed plot of the “arrogant 
slavocracy.”” Von Holst had accepted the antislavery tradition im toto 
and had added some embellishments of his own. Both he and Schouler 
had relied chiefly upon the debates in Congress and on the political 
hustings and in them they found the Southern arguments already 
answered to their satisfaction. Although McMaster ranged much far- 
ther afield, he was content to set down both facts and arguments as he 
found them with little attempt at criticism or analysis. That he, too, 
was thoroughly indoctrinated with the nationalist tradition is shown by 
the fact that, although his eighth volume on the decade of the fifties 
did not appear until 1913, it still reflected the older point of view. 

In 1890 John G. Nicolay and John Hay completed their Abraham 
Lincoln: A History in ten stately volumes. This work not only contrib- 
uted powerfully to the growing Lincoln legend, which was ultimately 
to displace Washington for the “‘rail-splitter’”” as the American folk 
hero, but also gave additional sanction to the nationalist and antislavery 
interpretation of the war by linking it with the apotheosis of the great 
war president. In 1892, the year in which von Holst’s last volume 
came from the press, appeared the first two volumes of James Ford 
Rhodes covering the ten years from the Compromise of 1850 to the 
election of Abraham Lincoln to the presidency. In 1895 came the third 
volume which carried the story to the spring of 1862. Rhodes had a 
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broader and sounder conception of the subject matter of history than 
either Schouler or von Holst and he was far more judicial in handling 
controversial questions. But he was hampered by an initial lack of 
understanding of the South and by the generally anti-Southern character 
of his sources, and he was also clearly influenced by the traditional atti- 
tudes of his native Western Reserve district of Ohio and of his later 
home in Boston. Nevertheless, while he ran true to form in holding that 
slavery was the sole cause of secession and, therefore, of the war, he 
made some advance toward middle ground by testifying to the high 
personal character of Southern leaders and by rejecting the theory that 
secession was the fruit of a ‘conspiracy’ of the Southern senators in 
Washington.” His lucid and attractive style and his authoritative man- 
ner gave his work great popularity and influence. 

In 1897 was published The Middle Period, 1817-1858, the work of 
John W. Burgess, Dean of the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
University and a great figure in the academic world of political science 
and constitutional history. This book was followed in 1901 by his two 
volumes entitled The Civil War and the Constitution. Burgess was a 
Tennessean who had served in the Union army and whose nationalist 
proclivities had been strengthened by study in the universities of 
Germany. Now a thoroughgoing nationalist, dogmatic in opinion and 
strongly prone to regard every political issue from the standpoint of 
what he habitually called “the correct principles of political science,” 
he was nevertheless a close student of American constitutional and 
political history as it was revealed in the arid pages of the Congressional 
Globe. In the preface to [he Middle Period Burgess defined his attitude 
vety clearly when he said that the history of the United States should 
be written by a Northerner and ‘from the northern point of view . . . 
because the northern point of view is, in the main, the correct view” 
and that, while sincerity must be allowed the Southern people and their 

11 While this conspiracy theory was of Northern origin it had been given support by 
the Virginian Edward A. Pollard in his Life of Jefferson Davis with a Secret History of 
the Southern Confederacy . . . (Philadelphia, 1869), 44 et seg. Pollard’s motive seems to 


have been to discredit Davis whom he had attacked unceasingly both during the war and 
afterwards. This Life was a scathing assault upon the Confederate president. 
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leaders, “not one scintilla of justification for secession and rebellion 
must be expected. The South must acknowledge its error as well as its 
defeat.” But Dean Burgess did not uphold all of the Northern tradi- 
tion. For instance, he did not admire William Lloyd Garrison or John 
Brown; he did not regard the settlement of Texas or its revolt against 
Mexico as a proslavery plot nor the War with Mexico as proslavery 
aggression. But he held that the policy of the Southern Democrats with 
respect to slavery in the territories was aggressive, not defensive; that 
the theory of state sovereignty was unjustifiable either by the Constitu- 
tion or by “sound political science’; and that the Southern people and 
their leaders, by refusing obedience to the Federal government, became 
responsible for the war. His elaborate analysis of the constitutional 
aspects of the sectional controversies was the most powerful answer 
yet made to the state sovereignty arguments of Stephens and Davis and 
made a deep impression on his contemporaries. 

We must pass over the contributions of scores of less conspicuous 
writers of the years before 1900. It is enough to say that at the end of 
the century the historical scholars, with few exceptions, agreed that the 
Civil War had been the overshadowing event of all American history 
and that most of them accepted the orthodox Northern version of the 
causes and character of that conflict. No convincing presentation of the 
Southern cause had caught the popular attention for twenty years. All 
the great histories had been written in the North. The old antagonisms 
had died down as the North became more and more absorbed with the 
problems of its expanding economic life, as the once-desolated South 
began to feel the thrills of returning prosperity and the sons of Union 
and Confederate veterans rallied together under the flag in the brief 
wat with Spain. While tradition lingers long among the common folk, 
there were signs that among those of the South the old defensive tradi- 
tions were slowly disintegrating or changing form. Left without learned 
assistance in replying to the Northern historians, affected by the nos- 
talgic reminiscences of the aged for the “‘good old days before the war,” 
they turned to the romances of Thomas Nelson Page and other South- 
etn novelists and recreated the Old South for themselves in terms of 
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moonlight and roses, tall white-pillared porches, minuets, mint juleps, 
and happy darkies frolicking in the “quarters.”’ 

But the historians were not through with this question. By 1900 the 
growth of the great graduate schools had reached the point at which 
the historical seminars were beginning to force the complete rewriting 
of American history. Doctoral dissertations and the flood of other 
monographs inspired by great teachers began to attack directly and 
indirectly the assumptions of the older historians both as to the forces 
which had influenced our history and its traditional interpretations. 
Frederick J. Turner at the University of Wisconsin and William A. 
Dunning at Columbia had begun the seminars which were to have such 
revolutionary consequences upon the interpretation of the whole nine- 
teenth century in America. Turner set his students to work upon the 
growth and interrelations of the varied geographical provinces of the 
United States and he neglected no aspect of the sectional scene—social, 
economic, religious, political, psychological, or topographical. Dunning 
first directed his students to the study of Reconstruction and then led 
them skillfully back through the war into the ante-bellum situation. 
McMaster at the University of Pennsylvania and Edward Channing at 
Harvard set dozens of graduate students to work searching for new 
light on problems they had encountered in their own notable volumes. 
At Johns Hopkins, Yale, Chicago, Michigan, and other universities 
young men and women were being trained in the techniques of histort- 
cal investigation and writing and were being introduced to profitable 
fields for research. It was inevitable that many of these youthful 
enthusiasts who turned eagerly to digging out new material in this 
fertile and unworked field should be Southerners with a consuming 
desire to study the history of their own section. They had been sufh- 
ciently well trained to appreciate the necessity for an objective attitude, 
but doubtless many of them along with the thrill of discovery found a 
keen pleasure in overturning the theories and assumptions of von Holst, 
Schouler, Rossiter Johnson, and Rhodes. Some of the most important 
contributions in this new activity came from students of Northern birth 
who found fascination in Southern history as well as in Northern. They 
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searched through dusty and forgotten official archives, examined old 
files of long neglected newspapers, and unearthed hitherto unknown 
collections of private papers. It is not surprising that they found many 
of the assumptions of the elder historians defective through lack of 
accurate or sufficient information. 

Time does not permit the mention of all who made important con- 
tributions to the revision of this phase of American history, but a few 
must be noted. In his studies of the plantation and the regime of slave 
management, Ulrich B. Phillips’? thoroughly exploded the abolitionist 
charge that the slave was systematically or usually overworked or other- 
wise treated with brutality. His findings, based upon the examination 
of countless plantation records and related documents and thoroughly 
objective (for he neither defended nor condemned the system), are so 
conclusive that it would be impossible for any reputable historian today 
to describe the institution as did von Holst or Rhodes. Phillips also 
made it clear that the mass of the Southern people were far less 
concerned about property rights in slaves (since three fourths of them 
owned none) than in the underlying racial-social problem involved in 
emancipation. To put it in another way, they opposed the abolition 
program because they feared it would ruin the South as “‘a white man’s 
country.” A Northern student, Arthur C. Cole, in his Whig Party in 
the South**® proved that, contrary to Northern belief, the slaveholders 
were mostly Whigs who for the sake of party unity as well as for safety 
discountenanced agitation over abolition, generally opposed aggressive 
tactics for the extension of slavery, and were rather consistently Union 
men who flouted the theory of state sovereignty although devoted to the 
constitutional rights of the states. It was the Democrats, few of whom 
owned slaves, who were the more aggressive party. Eugene C. Barket’s 
authoritative studies in the field of Texas colonization** made it clear 

12 American Negro Slavery (New York and London, 1918); Life and Labor in the Old 
South (Boston, 1929); “The Central Theme of Southern History,” in American Historical 
Review (New York, 1895-), XXXIV (1929), 30-43; etc. 

18 Washington, 1914. 

14 Especially ‘“The Influence of Slavery on the Colonization of Texas,” in Miéssissippz 


Valley Historical Review (Cedar Rapids, 1914-), XI (1925), 3-36; The Life of Stephen 
F, Austin (Nashville, 1925); Mexico and Texas, 1821-1835 (Dallas, 1928). 
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that slavery extension had nothing to do with the Anglo-American 
colonization of Texas or the Revolution against Mexico. Justin H. 
Smith, a Northern historian, after elaborate study came to the con- 
clusion that Mexico, not the United States, was responsible for the war 
in 1846.° Chauncey S. Boucher, of Northern birth, in a notable article*® 
pointed out the fallacies in the theory that a united and “aggressive 
slavocracy” had brought about the annexation of Texas, the war with 
Mexico, and the seizure of a large portion of that distracted country for 
the purpose of creating more slave states. Boucher held, as did other 
investigators, that the Southerners were on the defensive instead of the 
offensive throughout the whole slavery controversy. Elaborating this 
point, Jesse T. Carpenter*’ showed how Southern men, always in the 
minority and conscious of danger to their interests, had erected one 
defense after another under the Constitution and had finally taken 
refuge in independence as a last resort when all the others had broken 
down. Dwight L. Dumond in a careful analysis of the secession move- 
ment*® showed that, from evidence then available, the Southern leaders 
had ample reason in 1860 to believe that the South was in real danger 
from an increasingly hostile majority in the free states, but that even in 
the face of this situation they had great difficulty in uniting on any 
course of action. Other investigators have directed their attention to the 
economic life of the Old South with the result that some of our earlier 
ideas about that subject have had to be revised radically. But as many 
of these studies were not directly concerned with the causes of the war, 
only one will be mentioned here. Robert R. Russel’s Economic Aspects 
of Southern Sectionalism*® shows how Southern discontent over the 
losing battle which Southern agriculture was waging with the rising 
Northern industry and capital induced attempts to develop similar 

15 The War with Mexico, 2 vols. (New York, 1919). 

16 “In Re That Aggressive Slavocracy,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, VIII 
(1922), 13-79. 

17 The South as a Conscious Minority, 1789-1861 (New York, 1930). 

18 The Secession Movement, 1860-1861 (New York, 1931); Southern Editorials on 


Secession (New York and London, 1931). 
19 Urbana, Ill., 1923. 
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industries in the South and contributed to the idea of political inde- 
pendence. 

Meanwhile, there has been considerable revision of earlier beliefs 
about the relation of certain groups in the North to the sectional 
controversy. One of the most interesting is the rehabilitation of Stephen 
A. Douglas who had been disparaged in the mistaken idea that this 
belittling added to the stature of Lincoln. Several writers have con- 
tributed to this new understanding of the Little Giant—among them 
Allen Johnson, Albert J. Beveridge, William O. Lynch, Frank H. Hod- 
der, and George Fort Milton—but space permits the mention of the 
work of but one. The late Professor Hodder showed conclusively” that 
Douglas’ introduction of the Nebraska bill in 1854 was not a part of 
any bargain with the South and that his acceptance of the amendment 
to repeal the Missouri Compromise was not a bid for the presidency. 
Hodder also proved that the famous obiter dictum of the Supreme 
Court majority in the Dred Scott case was not the result of collusion 
with the proslavery leaders but was, in a measure, forced by the two 
minority justices.” 

Thus, one by one, these old partisan charges of conspiracy and 
corruption, once accepted by credulous historians as proven facts, are 
deleted from the page of History. In this connection it may be recalled 
that abundant evidence has shown that the entire quarrel over the 
question whether slavery should be permitted in the territories had no 
basis in fact, but was a mete jockeying for strategic advantage, since no 
possibility existed that the institution could maintain itself in those 
regions. Indeed, it becomes more and more apparent that certain of the 
statesmen of that day were more concerned with immediate political 
prospects than with the eternal principles of truth which they professed 
to serve. 


20'*The Genesis of the Kansas-Nebraska Act,” in Proceedings of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin (Madison, 1874-), Sixtieth Annual Meeting (1912), 69-87; ‘‘The 
Railroad Background of the Kansas-Nebraska Act,” in Miéssissippi Valley Historical Re- 
view, XII (1926), 3-22. 

21 “Some Phases of the Dred Scott Case,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XVI 
(1930), 3-22. 
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Perhaps some of the most fruitful of the newer studies have been 
those which have re-examined the growth of the antislavery movement 
and its springs of action. For instance, the recent book of Gilbert H. 
Barnes, The Antislavery Impulse, 1830-1844," and the related two 
volumes of The W eld-Grimké Letters,”* edited by Barnes and Dumond, 
throw a bright light upon the origins and character of the abolition cru- 
sade. Here we see the movement as the outgrowth of the humanitarian- 
religious revivals of the early nineteenth century, spreading far wider 
and becoming far mote influential than has been supposed. Formerly 
we were told that only a small proportion of the Northern people were 
abolitionists. These studies show that most of the members of the 
powerful evangelical churches became committed to the program. Some 
of their leaders, at least, looked forward with pious exaltation to the 
prospect of civil war with “the stealers of men.” They laid the founda- 
tions for the organization of the Republican party in 1854 and they 
provided the votes which elected Lincoln in 1860. The fears of the 
Southerners in that fateful year seem to have been less unreasonable 
than we have been taught to believe. 

Thus, the monographic attack upon the older history has forced 
reversal or revision of judgment upon almost every important point. 
The resulting damage to the traditional interpretation of the break 
between the sections is even greater than has been indicated, for it must 
be obvious to every member of this Association that many other very 
significant studies have not even been mentioned. Time has not per- 
mitted their inclusion. But there ate two other interesting contributions 
to the subject which cannot be passed over. 

In their brilliant work, The Rise of American Civilization, first 
published in 1927, Charles and Mary Beard have questioned the com- 
monly accepted belief that the institution of slavery was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the clash between the sections. In their view the war 
resulted from a desperate rivalry for control of the powers of the 
general government between the Southern planting “aristocracy, com- 


22 New York and London, 1933. 
23 Two vols., New York and London, 1934. 
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mitted to a colonial economy, and the rising capitalist-industrial interest 
which had originated in New England and the Middle Atlantic states 
and was spreading rapidly during the 1850's into the Old Northwest. At 
bottom it was the old conflict between the principles of the Hamilton- 
Webster and the Jefferson-Jackson schools, and it was concerned with 
the demands of business enterprise for protective tariffs, a national bank 
for the regulation of currency, and Federal subsidies for shipping 
interests. This program was repeatedly defeated by the planters through 
their control of the Democratic party until the Southerners became 
embroiled with the Northern laborers and Northwestern farmers whose 
demands for free homesteads on the Western public lands they also 
opposed. When the Kansas-Nebraska Act opened the new territories 
to slaveowners the free farmers and mechanics, greatly alarmed lest 
they should be excluded by slave competition, formed a new political 
organization, basing it upon Jeffersonian principles and calling it Re- 
publican. These original Republicans in 1856 demanded only that 
slavery be kept out of the territories; they would leave it alone in the 
states. This quarrel, therefore, was over the Western lands; it was 
fundamentally economic and the right or wrong of slavery was not the 
basic issue. Moreover, the Beards say, the abolitionists were too weak 
numerically to have much political influence.* The original Republi- 
cans were not strong enough to win in 1856, were in danger of dissolu- 
tion by 1859, and were able to win the election of 1860 only after they 
had effected a combination with the old Whigs of the East on a plat- 
form which joined the business program with that for free homesteads 
in the West. The Southern planters, finding their economic order 
threatened by their loss of political power, resolved upon secession; 
but they appealed to the fellow Southerners to support them on the 
ground that the constitutional rights of the states and the safety of their 
local institutions were in danger. The Beards claim that there was no 
danger since Lincoln received only about forty per cent of the total 
votes and his party platform contained no threat of attack upon slavery 


24 It must be remembered that when this was written the work of Gilbert H. Barnes had 
not appeared. 
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within the states. With more recent evidence before us, it seems clear 
that these authors underestimated the strength and the strategic position 
of the antislavery forces; and it would be easy to raise objection to some 
of their statements on other points. But there can hardly be any doubt 
that they have made an extremely valuable contribution to the solution 
of this vexing problem by their emphasis upon the economic rivalries 
which to a very great extent motivated sectional antagonisms from 1820 
to 1861. 

In a recent article Avery O. Craven has brilliantly presented the 
thesis that the clash of the sixties was the result of emotional appeals 
carefully nurtured, joined with sublimated economic motives, and clev- 
erly developed into intersectional hatred. From the side of the North it 
came, he thinks, from the fusion of three ideas: (1) the religious- 
humanitarian movement which began early in the century and gradually 
centered upon slavery as the most grievous of sins; (2) the conviction 
which grew up among the hard-pressed farmers and mechanics that the 
realization of democratic ideals was being thwarted by a selfish aris- 
tocracy, which came to be identified with Southern planters living in 
luxury off the labors of hapless slaves; (3) the belief that the economic 
progress of the North and Northwest—protective tariffs for the benefit 
of labor, internal improvements for both farmers and tradesmen, and 
free homesteads in the West for farmers and mechanics—was being 
checked by these same aristocratic and sinful planters. God’s plan for 
an ideal democratic America, in which His elect were to be sure of 
profits and free homesteads, was being thwarted by these Southern 
agents of the Devil whom it was a Christian duty to hate and over- 
throw. In the South, on the other hand, the leaders, relying upon a 
strict construction of the Constitution to protect their staple-producing 
agriculture against the Northern demands for tariffs and national 
banks, had been unable to arouse any emotional response from the 
masses of farmers. While the rise of the slavery issue had made the 
nonslaveholders as well as the planters uneasy, because it threatened 


25 “Coming of the War Between the States, An Interpretation,’ in Journal of Southern 
History (Baton Rouge, 1935-), II (1936), 303-22. 
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racial and social disturbance, it was not until the John Brown raid and 
the startling evidence of wide Northern approval of his enterprise had 
convinced them that they were on the brink of racial war and social 
chaos that the masses of the Southern people began on their own 
account to conjure up devils in the form of abolitionist Black Republi- 
cans. Then they were ready to fight if necessary to preserve their homes 
against this threatened danger. Men on both sides had “associated their 
tivals with disliked and dishonorable symbols and crowned their own 
interests with moral sanctions.” 

Whether or not we have approximated to something like the final 
verdict on the general causes of this greatest tragedy of the American 
people, it is evident that we have come a long way from the explana- 
tions of such postwar historians as von Holst and Schouler. Perhaps 
one day the textbook writers will perceive the change. If one may dare 
to forecast, it seems likely that, allowing for individual variations, 
historians will come to agree that the break between North and South 
came from emotional disturbance over moral convictions (without refetr- 
ence to the essential quality of those convictions) and from economic 
rivalries, while politicians, intent only upon the immediate objective, 
fomented for their own ends the emotional forces which they could 
arouse but could not check when the crisis came. Slavery was a primary 
cause, but not in the sense that the older historians have made familiar. 
It was, as the Beards well say, no simple, isolated phenomenon. 

Thus far we have considered only the newer interpretations of the 
forces which brought the two sections face to face in the late winter of 
1860-1861 with rival governments in Washington and Montgomery. 
There is still much investigation to be done on the question of how the 
war actually came about, a matter which is likely to undergo as radical 
a revision as that to which the ante-bellum period has been subjected. 
For the present, however, this subject may be dismissed with the obset- 
vation that the popular fear of war which had accompanied the secession 
of the cotton states in December and Januaty had subsided to a marked 
degree by the last of March, 1861, and that the mass of the people, 
North and South, then seemed confident that hostilities would be 
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avoided, in spite of the activities of a war faction in each section; and, 
further, that if secession were inevitable—there are strong reasons for 
so thinking—the war itself was not inevitable, unless those whose 
official positions gave them the power to choose war or peace were 
obliged to choose war for reasons of policy.”* It is sufficient here to call 
attention to the difference between the causes of the first crisis, which 
resulted in the secession of the cotton states, and the handling of the 
second crisis which immediately precipitated the war. 

Since the purpose of this paper is only to trace the changes in the 
interpretation of the causes of the Civil War, its consequences and its 
place in American history, nothing will be said of the progress or 
conduct of the struggle itself. We may now consider what it has meant 
to the people of the United States. 

When Northern people began to consider the fruits of the four years 
of warfare, it was natural that they should think in terms of what they 
believed they had fought for. One large group had regarded the 
preservation of the Union as the main purpose, while another had 
insisted that the destruction of slavery was the most important aim. 
Before the end, President Lincoln had managed to combine both 
purposes. Other and minor considerations were either kept in the 
background or were overlooked by the majority of the people. After it 
was overt, these two things were held to be the great achievements, 
worth all the cost of life and property. They had acquired in the course 
of the conflict an immense emotional appeal, so that a great politica! 
party, for more than twenty years after the surrender of Lee, made its 
appeal to Northern voters for further tenure of power upon the plea 
that it had saved the Union and struck the shackles from the helpless 

26 In a paper, as yet unpublished, entitled ‘Lincoln and Fort Sumter,’’ which was tead 
at the meeting of the American Historical Association in Chattanooga, December 27, 1935, 
I reviewed the evidence which, in my opinion, shows that Lincoln himself determined upon 
resort to force as the only means by which to extricate his administration from a dangerous 
dilemma, and, in order to fix the burden of war guilt upon the Confederates, with con- 
summate adroitness maneuvered the Confederates into “firing the first shot’’ by attacking 
Fort Sumter. He thus gained a great moral-strategic advantage in that he was enabled to 


appeal effectively for Northern support of the war on the plea that the “rebels” had 
wantonly attacked the government. 
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slave. It was but human nature that a people, after a successful war, 
should prefer to interpret it as something glorious, reflecting honor and 
credit upon themselves. Somewhat later, as opportunities arose for the 
commercial exploitation of Southern agriculture and natural resources, 
beneficent consequences to the South itself began to be pointed out. 
The “poor whites” of the Southern hinterlands had been freed as well 
as the slaves, and fresh currents of energy had been turned into the 
stagnant pool of Southern economic life. And these things are repeated 
unto this day. Deferring for the moment other consequences of the 
great intersectional conflagration, let us consider briefly these claims. 

The Union was preserved, if we mean that the people of the Southern 
states were forced into subordination to the government at Washington. 
But it was twelve years after the last ragged Confederate laid down his 
arms before all of these people were permitted to govern themselves 
again, and even then the old Union had not been restored. The harsh- 
ness of the victors to the conquered had aroused resentments that lasted 
for a generation and are traceable even now. Fortunately, however, a 
general reconciliation was effected in the course of time. Southern 
political leaders in Congress found it necessary to proclaim not only 
their loyalty to the nation but also that the results of the war were “all 
for the best.”” Partly out of sheer weariness of the long wrangles, partly 
out of a sort of fatalism, and partly because of their absorption in 
material interests, an increasing number of the Southern people acqui- 
esced in the verdict. In the North, while the war feeling was periodi- 
cally revived by political waving of “the bloody shirt,” this appeal 
gradually lost its force. Prosperity and political power turned the 
thought of the people away from the past and made forgiveness easier. 
Some Southerners remained ‘‘unreconstructed’’ ; some Northerners never 
gave up their suspicions of all things Southern. But the flowing years 
smoothed the rough edges of mutual distrust. 

But there are other considerations which the historian should take 
into account. Some of them were examined not long ago by Professor 
Richard H. Shryock in a very thoughtful paper entitled “The National- 
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istic Tradition of the Civil War.”’?? Why was this Union so valuable 
that it was worth the lives of more than half a million men to preserve 
it, aside from the vast amount of wealth destroyed and the untold 
suffering left in its train? Americans have been prone to boast of the 
size of their country. Is there some mystical, imponderable but precious 
quality in mere bigness? Or was it the danger (as argued by Lincoln) 
that the successful withdrawal of the Southern states would lead to the 
secession of other states, so that the once mighty Union would have 
been broken up into a group of petty, mutually jealous and possibly 
warring little countries? Of that there seems to have been no great 
danger, for the free states were already bound closely together by 
economic ties, as well as by blood relationships. The most that could 
have been expected was that two or three of the border slave states 
would have decided to join the cotton Confederacy, or that adjustments 
of boundary or customs lines might have given trouble for some years 
after 1861. While it is clear that the political unity of all the states has 
been an economic blessing to those who have found their best markets 
within the United States behind a high protective wall, it would be hard 
to prove that these benefits have been shared by all sections, or by all 
economic groups. As for the assertion so often made that mutual 
jealousy and fears would have made huge standing armies necessary, we 
have in refutation the example of our happy relations with Canada. 
Furthermore, who can say that, had no war been made on the seceded 
states, there would not have been quicker reconciliation and reunion 
on a firm and mutually satisfactory basis? 

But some may say, “Would not slavery have remained to plague 
them all, to keep alive reproaches and bitterness, to endanger peace? 
And could the Confederacy have prospered with its agriculture and 
industries hampered by a system so outworn and wasteful?” We can 
all agree that not merely the Negro but the Southern white man and the 
South as a whole is better off with slavery gone. But this admission 
does not precisely meet the question: Was this the only or the best way 
to get rid of the institution? And was the manner of it worth the cost? 


27 South Atlantic Quarterly (Durham, 1902-), XXII (1933), 294-305. 
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There can be little doubt that the institution of chattel slavery had 
reached its peak by 1860 and that within a comparatively short time it 
would have begun to decline and eventually have been abolished by the 
Southerners themselves. The extraordinary expansion of cotton acreage 
would almost certainly have resulted in overproduction and lower 
prices, and the rapid introduction of laborsaving machinery in every 
step of cotton production except picking would have made slaveholding 
too expensive for the great majority of planters. Only those who could 
be surest of continued profits—the sugar planters, perhaps, and the 
owners of the most fertile cotton lands—could have afforded the ex- 
pense of rearing their full supply of labor; they would almost certainly 
have discovered that it would be cheaper to hire labor as needed. And 
the problem of controlling the freed Negro could have been worked out 
on the basis of the existing laws. But it is not profitable to speculate 
too minutely upon these probabilities. The prospect of social evolution 
was not given a chance. 

Chattel slavery was destroyed in the roar of cannon and the murdet- 
ous rattle of musketry. But the central problem, the adjustment of two 
intermingled but dissimilar races, was not solved. It remained to plague 
not only that generation but future ones, and was made far more diffi- 
cult by the alienation of the races which resulted from the political and 
social experiments of radical reconstruction. Nor can we overlook the 
actual suffering from disease, malnutrition, and the other ills which 
befell the unfortunate blacks during the tumultuous period of transition 
from slavery to freedom. Beyond question the Negroes have made 
substantial progress since 1865, but that their condition is better now 
than it would have been had a more orderly process of social and 
economic change been followed is not so certain. No thoughtful friend 
of the Negro will affirm that the economic freedom of the race is yet in 
sight. The results but illustrate anew the truth that every radical reform 
in our complex society brings new problems in its train. 

It is a favorite dictum of many writers, more especially the Northern 
historians, that the emancipation of the African also set free the “poor 
whites” of the South. Usually these writers seem to regard as ‘“‘poor 
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whites” all who were not slaveowners. For something like a hundred 
years Southerners have been trying to make clear to Northerners the 
falsity of this definition and the difference between ‘“‘poor whites” and 
the great middle class of nonslaveholders. For some reason the mis- 
apprehension survives and it would be too wearisome to explain the 
distinction again. But is it true that the ‘‘poor whites” of the South (as 
Southerners use that term) have been appreciably uplifted in the 
economic and social scale by the Civil War? That the descendants of 
some of those who lived in the lower fringe of the social order in the 
Old South have greatly improved their condition is unquestionable; but 
that many of this class have furnished leaders to the New South would 
be extremely difficult to prove. While thousands of sons and daughters 
of poor families have risen to prominence in business and the profes- 
sions (as others did before 1861), very few of them came of what the 
Southerner has always called “poor white trash.” This submerged class 
remains submerged. We have but to look at the white share-croppers 
throughout the cotton country and the white casual laborer and ask 
ourselves whether these people are appreciably better off than were 
their ancestors in 1860. It would not be difficult to show that in these 
submerged groups are many families descended from the independent 
yeomanty of 1860 who have sunk to their present status under the 
pressure of adverse economic conditions. The condition of the white 
farm tenants lends little support to the thesis that the Civil War was a 
boon to them. 

But, it is said with the fervor of conviction, at least the breaking of 
the power of the planting aristocracy opened the way for industry and 
commerce and the economic regeneration of the region. Look at the 
industries which have spread along the piedmont from Virginia around 
through the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, and up through Tennessee 
and Kentucky. Look at Atlanta and Birmingham and the scores of 
other thriving cities which remained but small towns as long as Cotton 
was King! The obvious retort is that the destruction of war hindered 
tather than helped this development. The researches of the younger 
historians are making it clearer every year that, while Southern industry 
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was in its infancy in 1860, the infant was a very healthy one and gave 
promise of rapid growth. The war destroyed most of what had been 
built and the capital of the builders was, in most cases, wiped out. 
When the new start was made railroads, mines, and factories recovered 
slowly and painfully except where Northern capital was available; and 
the price of Northern assistance was usually the surrender of control and 
of the larger share of the profits to residents of New York, Boston, and 
other Northern centers. 

We are told that the defeat of the secessionists not only kept the 
Union intact but welded the people of the United States into a nation; 
and in an age when the trend to nationalism throughout the world has 
been so strong this achievement has seemed very important. The 
Federal armies destroyed the Calhoun theory of the sovereignty of the 
states and gave the sanction of victory to the Webster-Lincoln con- 
ception of national sovereignty. More specifically, the three “war 
amendments” to the Constitution enlarged the powers of the general 
government at the expense of the states. Of special significance has 
been the “due process of law” clause in the Fourteenth Amendment 
which, as interpreted by the courts, has hampered the states in their 
efforts to tax and regulate the great corporations. But while we grant 
all this, must we assume that civil war was necessary to achieve nation- 
ality or to bestow needed authority upon the general government? Are 
there not plenty of evidences that before 1860 powerful factors were 
already working toward greater economic and social unity, even though 
obscured by the sectional quarrel? The railroad, the telegraph, the 
press, and technological advances were extending business enterprise 
into wider fields. Farmers, business men, and even laborers were 
becoming conscious of their group interests. Shall we deny that this 
movement would have gone on in the same general direction that it 
has taken since 1865? Would not the Federal government have been 
called upon eventually to deal with the problems raised by these groups, 
expanding its powers to that end by interpretation and amendment of 
the Constitution, as it has done? 
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Considerations such as these have led some scholars, chiefly of the 
Turner school, to doubt whether, after all, the Civil War changed the 
coutse of American history as much as we have been accustomed to 
think. They point out that the fundamental forces shaping American 
life were neither changed nor greatly affected by the war. The frontier 
line continued to roll westward, railroads were already tending to 
consolidation and cheaper transportation, and to plot their courses 
toward the Pacific. The colonial economy of the Southern planters was 
destined to decay in any case, the slaves must have been emancipated 
in the course of time. The armies of industry and labor were gathering 
their forces in textile, steel, coal, oil, and a hundred other camps before 
the raw troops of McDowell and Beauregard met on the Plains of 
Manassas; the rise of the mechanical industries to a dominant place in 
our national economy was as inevitable here as it was in Western 
Europe. On the other hand, Charles and Mary Beard are of the opinion 
that only the destruction of the political power of the obstructive 
planter class gave room for the rising new business enterprise which, 
directed and controlled by the ruthless captains of industry, proceeded 
to change the whole structure of our economic, social, and political 
institutions. But the two views are not irreconcilable. Is it not possible 
to agree that the swing to industrialism was inevitable and to agree also 
with the Beards that by suddenly sweeping away the impediments to 
business enterprise, and by preventing for forty years effective control 
of individualism-run-mad, the war helped to create a host of intricate 
problems which we have not yet been able to solve? In short, did not 
the Civil War, indirectly perhaps and at long range, help to get our 
own generation into its perplexing predicament? 

Now that we look back with the advantage of more than seventy 
years’ perspective to the great conflict in which our fathers and grand- 
fathers fought and seek to analyze the causes and appraise the conse- 
quences of the desolating struggle, what conclusions seem finally 
tenable? The forces that swept toward the disruption of the old Union 
were far more complex than contemporary observers or the early 
historians perceived. The slavery issue remains a prime factor, but not 
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in the simple terms set down by von Holst, Schouler, and Rhodes. It 
was in itself a very complicated issue and it was interwoven with a mass 
of other complexities. Clashing economic interests, and, to an extent, 
political ambitions played their part. And not merely stubborn dif- 
ferences of opinion on trivial or fundamental policies made adjustment 
difficult, but likewise the emotions aroused by mutual misunderstanding 
and the fear of responsible political leaders lest they, by concessions, 
lose the confidence of those whose emotional support they had enlisted. 
The statement that the war was ‘‘to save the Union” ignores all the 
forces which had brought the two sections into hostility. The phrase 
“to destroy slavery”’ is either a confession or an afterthought. And what 
have been the consequences which, after all, must give the conflict its 
place in the story of American development? Making all necessary 
allowances for our inability to weigh accurately the imponderables in 
the history of a great people, can we say with conviction that this war 
accomplished anything of lasting good that could not and would not 
have been won by the peaceful processes of social evolution? Is there 
not ground for the tragic conclusion that it accomplished little which 
was not otherwise attainable? Had the more than half a million lives 
and the ten billions of wasted property been saved, the wealth of the 
United States and the welfare of the people would not likely have been 
less than they are now. Perhaps some of the social and economic ills 
that have bedevilled us for the past fifty years would have been less 
troublesome. 

Will such reflections enable us to attack our present problems with 
less of emotion and more of cool reason than we frequently display? 
That, at any tate should be one of the lessons of History. 


